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THE LEGEND OF LOUGH MORN. 











**On Lough Magh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 

When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sc es the round towers of other days 

In the wave beneath him shining !” 

Inist MeLopies. 

From times immemorial authors are, through 
politeness or policy, invested with many pecu- 
liar privileges, among which is, even the bend- 
ing time and circumstances to their views; but 
in the present case, I waive this liberty, and 
have only, in adopting a foundling, given it the 
clothing that pleased me. I confess that the 
latter is not destitute of some little embellish- 
ments, for the existence of which it is indebted 
to imagination alone, but, speaking at once to 
the point, the ground work of my story is said 
to be TRUTH! 

According to some ancient gossippers, there 
was, many centuries ago, a large and populous 
town near Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland. 
On the important heads of its name and origin, 
history has not deigned to illuminate us; and, 
indeed, I have good reason to believe, that they 
would baffle the research of the ynost profound 
antiquarian that ever existed; but, for my pur- 
pose, it is sufficient that tradition has recorded 
the town, and that no trace of it is now to be 
found Having affirmed thus much, I will no 
longer delay the details of my story, aware that 
my fair readers must be as impatient as myself 
to begin them. 

Towards the decline of a day in autumn, «is 
the inhabitants of this town were indulging thein- 
selves in gaicty after the close of their business, 
an old man, habited in a long dark cloak, and 
seemingly bent with fatigue, made his appear- 
ance among them, and requested refreshments 
and shelter for the night. The manner in which 
he sought the kindness of strangers was ill cal- 
culated to-produce the effects he desired ; the 
tones of the mendicant were strangely mingled 
with the voice of one who commp=ded a duty, 
and the piercing grey eyes that sparkled beneath 
his white and overhanging eyebrows, were fitful- 
ly illumined with a wild and fearful brillian- 
cy. The people gazed at him for a moment, 
and then, averse to his aspect, closed their 
hezith and door to his importunity. For some 
time the old man wandered from gate to gate in 
scarch of hospitality, till at length, in the market- 
place, a person beckoned him, and besought him 
to put up with the accommodation of his hum- 


ble abode. The pilgrim stopped, and, turning, 


round, beheld the towers and steeple and houses 
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glittering like gold in the rich radiance of a set- 
ting sun. A withering expression of revenge 
darkened his eye, and smiling bitterly upon the 
scene, he stretched forth his hands, and said,—- 
“May the curse of an outcast and wanderer 
light upon your proud city ; and bright as ye are 
now, ye shine for the last time in the sun burst 
of day, for the morning will come and find ye 
fled as a dream from the brain of the sleeper.” 
The young man started at the stern malediction 
of the mendicant, and the deep shadowing of his 
brow ;, but time for reflection was not given him, 
for the evening was drawing on, and the stran- 
ger accepting his offer, prepared to follow him to 
his house. After passing through two or three 
long streets, the guide, whose name was O'Hal- 
loran, struck into a narrow lane, and stopping 
before the gate of a mean habitation, he lifted 
the latch, and invited the old gman to enter. 

The room he led his guest into, corresponded 
with the exterior of the house, and was occupied 
by an old woman whose years appesred not to 
have diminished the natural gaiety of her heart. 
Her grand-daughter was seated in the corner, 
and blithely singing as the merry wheel went 
round: her hair was chesnut brown, and her 
eyes dark, blue, and brilliant, sparkled from be- 
neath her curling tresses, as she raised them on 
the entrance of her husband, who announced 
the traveller that had demanded, and been re- 
fused, the common rights of hospitality. Ina 
moment the distaff was thrown by, and the 
board spread with the best that the humble 
dwelling produced ; while the old man, having 
been disencumbered by O’Halloran of his cloak 
and cap, sat down with an urbanity of counte- 
nance that curiosity contrasted with the almost | 
supernatural expression of malice, which had 
a few minutes before risen like a fire-flush on 
his features. After supper, O’Halloran brought | 
a harp, one of which was then to be found in 
every house in Ireland, and placing it before his 
guest, waited in expectation of his playing. The 
stranger drew it on his knee, and as his fingers 
wandered among the strings, he sung in a low 
but energetic tone, the following verses: 





The sunlight is streaming, 
Dalgaith, on thy towers, 
And the sweet birds are singing 
Within thy green bowers ; 
But ere the next sunbeam 
Shall dance on the wave, 
Thy groves shall be hush’d 
A& the calm of the grave ! 


And the sound of the lute, 
And the soft mandolin, 

Shall be drown’d in the shout, 
And the hurrying din. 

Then heed thee ! oh, heed thee ! 
In castle and hall, 

For the night-star that’s coming 
Shall witness thy fall! 


The minstrel repeated, in a deepened eadence, 
For the night-star that’s coming 
Shall witness thy fall! 

And O'Halloran felt an emotion of dread steal 
over him as he gazed upon the mysterious be- 
ing, and remembered the bitter curse he had in | 
the market-place bestowed upon the town. The 
wanderer disregarded his agitation, and shortly 
complaining cf fatigue, retired to the chamber 
set apart for his repose. When the stranger 





| of desolation. 


had withdrawn, O'Halloran and his wife and 
mother drew round the fire, and the singularity 
of their guest gave rise to many observations, 
which at length induced O'Halloran to impart to 
his wondering audience the circumstance of the 
traveller's rejection by the neighbors, and the 
fearful rage he had expressed on the occasion. 
The old woman’s vivacity forsook her, and the 
gentle Kathleen crossed herself repeatedly, as 
she sat in awful expectation of the issue. 


The moments were wearing on, when suddenly 
the old woman cried out, that the apartment 
was sinking. O'Halloran started on his feet,--- 
it wasa fact; the hearth had already given some 
inches, and the pure water was swelling up in 
the interstices. while black and silvery eels coil 
ed upon the stones A shriek of dismay broke 
from the lips of all present, and at that instant 
the door was burst open and the old man ap- 
peared before them; his aspect was as that of a 
demon, and his eyes shone with exultation. 
“Fly! fly!” eried he, “ fly fromthe destruction 
ye have not merited! Rise, and follow me, and, 
while time is left ye, seck safety in the moun 
tains.” Saying this, he hurried them, without 
further speaking, to the door. O Halloran sup- 
ported his trembling wife and mother in their 
forced progress through the streets, which were 
now above ancle deep in water. Every minute 
it rose higher and higher. “Hurry, hurry!’ 
exclaimed the old man, “ or the hour of favour 
will be past.” He was leading to the outskirts 
of the town, when O Halloran’s mother, shrink 
ing from the reptiles that came in contact with 
her feet, declared she could proceed no further 
his wife hung heavily upon his arm, and the 
stranger’s intricate windings through the town 
were now difficult to follow; but delay was not 
to be thought of; the water was rising in every 
part, and the newt, and the eft, and slippery eel. 
meandering on the pavement. “ For God’s sake 
bear up awhile,” said O'Hal'oran, ** and we may 
yet reach a shelter.” He doubled the support 
of his arm, and the party renewing their exer 
tions, in a short time gained the steep ascent of 
a mountain, which raised its stupendous height 
above the steeples of the town. The old man 
halted not; but with an agility that was sur 
prising, commenced to thread the mazes of the 
hill, ever and anon turning his head, and urging 
his companions to speed. The night was calm 
and clear, and the heavens were of a deep, deep 
blue, studded with a myriad of stars, that seem- 
ed as innumerable lamps of silver burning and 
brightening in the sky. In the distance, on the 
skirts of the horizon, was traced, amidst the 
darkness of the surrounding clouds, many a 


} a gleam of pale and visionary hue; and against 


these rose the far-off hills, and the black masses 
of the town, in which now all neise, all light, 
all revelry, were fast sinking into that still, still 
gloom and quiet, which proclaims the interval 
of repose. ‘The shades of night hung upon eve 
ry object, and the breezes that came from the 
Goa. of the ocean swept chillingly round the 
steep, and to a fanciful car might have appeer 
ed to wail and lament for the approaching work 
At length whea O’Halloran and 
his weeping family were seated on a projection 
of the eminence, they ventured to look down on 
the houses beneath them : on: by onc the tapers 
had been extinguisher, and the will and joyous 


carol wes lashed. All lay in one dark and 
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heavy mass of obscurity, and the sleep of the | geon of Neumarkt, prompted by that ardent pa- 


grave seemed to rest on the inhabitants. O'Ilal- 
loran cast his eyes round, and beheld the fatal 
guest whom he had harboured, standing on the 


very summit of the mountain: his cap had | 


fallen off, and his cloak and loose hair streamed 
wildly on the breeze; his hands were stretched 
forth, his eyes, beaming with more than mortal 
brilliancy, were fixed on the planets which were 
rolling in the canopy above. Again O'Halloran 
bent his glances upon the town, and far and 
wide as he could see, water was welling and 
welling, as though the springs of the earth had 
broke loose. Suddenly the stillness was dissolv- 
ed; the bands of sleep burst asunder; the bells 
rung violently, and lights were seen flashing to 
and fro, from house to house, and from room to 
room. Dreadful was the scene that now present- 
ed itself to the senses of the appalled family on 
the hill: the houses were sinking rapidly, and 
the water was level with the windows on the se- 
cond stories: the shouts and screams were ter- 
rific, and they sounded as theloud cry of wretch- 
es whose hearts wrung with the last knell of 
hope. The upper windows were dashed open, 
and bands of the inhabitants issued forth on the 
tops of the houses, and tossed their arms in har- 
rowing despair, as they beheld retreat cut off 
on every side. Lower and still lower sunk the 
buildings, till the waters were even high as the 
very roofs. At that juncture hundreds flung 
themselves into the stream, and, struggling with 
their fate, vainly endeavored to make towards 
the land. In one place a father, encircled by his 
children, was buffeting the tide, and in another 
a husband, clasping his wife, tried to save her 
from the danger thut surfounded them. But it 
was indeed vain! The power that invoked their 
destruction, defeated their exertions ; and every 
soft, sweet tie of kindred was swept into an in- 
evitable ruin. One fearful gurgling shriek arose 
from the town; O’Halloran’s brain felt as if 
spinning round; he shut his eyes, and pressed 
his hands tightly on his ears, to close out that 
sight of wo,---that shriek of wildering despair : 
it sounded again on the breezes of night, and 
then all sank into stillness, broken only at inter- 
vals by a faint plash in the water, as a hand or 
arm rose to the surface, and waving for a mo- 
ment sunk heavily in the stream. After the 
lapse of a short time, O'Halloran and his wife 
again ventured to gaze upon the scene! All was 


gone! and where a town had reflected the beams | 


of the last evening sun, a dark deep lake was 
now stretching its sullen waters! Long, silvery 
streaks of light in the horizon betokened the 
dawning of morning; and as the thick clouds of 
light rapidly rolled into the west, and the distant 
hills were illumined by the first early rays of 
the day, O'Halloran looked round for the stran- 
ger whose fearful vengeance had called down 
the ruin; but he was gone, and the breeze only 
waved the tall weeds where he had stood. A 
pious ejaculation broke from the lips of O’Hal- 
loran, and he prayed with a deep and ardent 
and burningintensity for the souls of the deceas- 
e.'. When he had concluded, he rose from his 
knees, and taking the hands of his companions, 
turned his steps far from that scene of destruc- 
tion, which. to this day, is known by the name 
ef LOUGH MORN. E. 
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CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Among the many striking examples of female 
tenderness, affection, and constancy, which mo- 
‘dern times have furnished, the following is 
werth record :—Mr. Weiss, who was town sur- 
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triotism which inflamed the bosoms of the Prus- 

sians of all ranks at the commencement of the | 
| conflict in 1812, exch that situation for 
the post of surgeon to the Neumarkt Landwehr. 
| The corps formed part of the force employed in 
the siege of Glogau. In the execution of the 
duties of his office, he caught the epidemic fe- 
ver. No sooner did his wife receive the account 
| of his situation, than she immediately hastened 
to him from Neumarkt. She found her husband 
in the height of a typhus, and insensible,in a 
cottage at Nosswitz, near Glogau. Scarcely 
had she undertaken the office of nurse, when a 
sortie made (on the 10th November, 1813,) by 
the garrison of Glogau, threw the whole neigh- 
borhood, and the village in particular, into the 
utmost consternation. All its inhabitants betook 
themselves to flight. She alone was left, with 
her apparently expiring husband, in the cot- 
tage, against which the hottest fire of the ene- 
my’s artillery was directed, probably because it 
was distinguished from the other houses by a 
tiled roof—Several grenades breaking through 
the roof, set the ffoor on fire. Having carefully 
covercd up her patient, and, as it were, buried 
him in the bed clothes, she ran out for a pail of 
water, extinguished the fire, and again directed 
her attention to the beloved object of her anxie- 
ty. She found him, to her great joy, in a pro- 
fuse perspiration ; but the incessant shower of 
balls rendered her abode more and more dan- 
gerous. A twelve pounder fell close to the bed 
of her husband, but without doing him the 
slightest injury —Resolved to die with him, she 
lay down by his side, and thus awaited their 
common fate.—Noon arrived, and by this time 
the Prussians had driven back the enemy into 
the fortress. She was earnestly entreated to 
provide for her safety, as it was impossible to 
tell whether the enemy might not attempt a fresh 
sortie. She, however, scorned every idea of re- 
moving to a place of security herself, unless she 
could save her husband also; and though the 
removal of the patient was deemed impractica- 
| ble, she neverth@less determined on this hazard- 
ous and only way of ensuring his safety. 

Having tied his hands and legs, to prevent 
him from moving and taking cold, she laid him, 
closely wrapped up with bed and bedding, in a 
cart covered with boards, in which she took her 
| stand, and looked at him every minute. She 
slowly pursued her course towards Schmarsau, 
but scarcely had she left Nosswitz, when the 
besieged began to fire from the fortress in that 
direction. The balls flew thickly about the cart 
and the affrighted lad who drove, took shelter, 
sometimes under it, and sometimes ywnder the 
horses. She was fortunate enough to escape 
this danger without injury, and arrived with her 
patient at Schmarsau, which was already throng- 
ed with wounded, and applied for lodging at the 
first cottage. 'The mistress ofthe house, whose 
husband had died of a nervous fever, fell on her 
like a fury, turned the horses’ heads and protes- 
ted, with many bitter execrations, that she 
should not cross her threshold. In this despe- 
rate situation our heroine had recourse to a de- 
cisive expedient. Almost beside herself, she 
drew her husband's sword, and pointing it to 
the woman’s breast, declared that she would 
run it through her heart, unless she immediate- 
ly admitted her husband. ‘Terrified at this un- 
expected menace, the other complied, and the 
patient was carried into the house, which pre- 
viously contained fifteen wounded. His wife, 
however, perceived with horror, that her be- 
loved charge manifested not the least sign of. 
life. ‘The by-standers advised her to give her- 














self no further trouble about him, and offered to 





lay him out for dead. To this she positively 
refused to agree : and laying in the bed, she in- 
cessantly rubbed his stiffened body, and with « 
tea spoon administered some wine, the only me- 
dicine within her reach. With the followin 
morning, the expiring spark began to revive, 
and her joy was unbounded. She continued 
her attentions, and in a few days had the inex 

prceas satisfaction to see him out of danger. 
She now obtained a distinct apartment of her 
landlady, who began to behave to her with more 
kindness than at first. When her husband was 
sufficiently convalescent, she returned with him 
to Neumarkt, to complete his recovery. Unfor- 
tunately, during her absence, one of their two 
children, @ fine boy, was taken ill, and him her 
maternal care was unable to save. In the be- 
ginning of February, her husband egain return- 
ed to resume his perilous duty with his battalion 
before Glogau. 





_ THE REPOSITORY. 
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FROM THE LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
THE WEDDING. 

If there is a single scene in the wide world, on 
which the eye of Heaven can restwith complacency, 
it is when two hearts are bound in that tie which no 
man can “* put asunder.” And tothose who are fond 
of observing the various scenes of life, the wedding- 
day incidents will afford a theme in luxuriance. Al- 
though it isa time for rejoicing, as every pretty 
face will tell by the smile that plays upon it ; yet at 
times a solemnity will steal unawares over the mind 
as we ponder upon the future that is all wrapped in 
darkness, until our feelings will be for a moment 
lost in a mild, rich reverie. 

I recollect in my youth of being present when an 
old favorite of mine was married ; and now, having 
passed those days of fond and warm desire, I love 
to call it before me, in retrospection, as it then was. 
With her I had spent many a happy hour ; for she 
had the power to banish melancholy, and to create 
feelings as buoyant and lively in the minds of others, 
as reigned within her own. In innocence, in gaic- 
ty, in beauty, she became a bride. They stood be- 
side each other ; their hands were joined ; the sa- 
cred vow was made; the pledge was given ; and 
the last congratulating kiss was imprinted on her 
smiling cheek. 

Then, fancy roamed, hovered over years that 
were wrapped in the dark roll of futurity, endeavor. 
ed to penetrate the mystic folds, and throw over 
them the light of her enchantment ; created a fairy 
world of her own, blooming as the garden of Eden; 
peopled it with lovers who were enjoying each 
other’s smiles, and dancing along in the clear gaie- 
ty which it created. These are the moments when 
the mind becomes guileless ; when the passions arc 
hushed ; when calmness steals over our senses, and 
renders ougilings tranquil as the wave dies upon 
the shore, and as the broad bosom of the lake be- 
comes still, when the wind lulls to sleep. 

For atime he will wander on, in the course which 
his imagination pourtrays before bim, lovely and 
fair; the gay holyday of his existence is to be 
cheered by the song of glee and the revelry of joy. 
The sorrows that chequer the lives of many are ne- 
ver to cross his pathway}; but many a sweet flow- 
er is to bloom in it, cast there by the hand of his 
friends. ; 


Sach are the views youth takes of life. Every 
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scene is coloured by the fairy pencil of fancy. But 
he at length finds, that sorrows obtrude upon his 
gay moments ; the warm ideas of innocent friend- 
ship that have roved through his mind, frequently 
ptoe erroneous. He turns with apathy from the 
reality ; finds that he is alone in the world, when he 
expected to be living in the days of joy. He has 
passed through the wild hilarity of youth, dashed 
among the breakers, and now is willing to moor in 
a safe harbor. It is then that reason ascends her 
throne. And whatthen? Why, fair reader, it tells 
him, that he needs a helpmate ; one that will cling 
to him with the fond tenderness of her nature, whose 
joy will be in his smile. 

‘<Q happy state ! where souls each other draw, 

‘* Where love is liberty, and nature law.” 

Then comes the joy of the ‘ bridal feast ;’ conge- 
nial spirits are blended into one. The dream of 
youth has ceased ; but a reality more fair has suc- 
eceded. Yes, be has chosen one who will remain 
firm when the gay friends of youth disappear.— 
Together they will go forth to struggle against the 
current, or sail along in the sunshine of prosperity. 
Their aim is the same, their affections are linked to- 
gether : 


‘¢ Time but the impression stronger makes, 
‘© As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


Such are the fancies that float around, when a 
gay and smiling bride is before us. Life is robbed 
of her ills, and robed in smiles. 

He who passes through life, without ever feeling 
the soft rapture of that charm which woman possess- 
es, when age has whitened his locks, and the inci- 
dents of her pilgrimage pass in review before him, 
will acknowledge that wedding scenes are sunny 
spots that glitter on the landscape of his memory : 
they ave scenes in which he would willingly become 
an interested participitator ; for he now feels, that 
he is alone in the world; there is no heart that 
beats in unison with his, no hand to smooth the pil- 
low where anguish dwells, nor hang with fondness 
of affection over the fevered frame. 

But very different are the feelings of the young 
and enthusiastic, when they mingle with the wed- 
cing joy, and gaze upon a happy groom and a smil- 
ing bride. They have a thousand fairy links woven 
ina chain around them, by the busy hand of Cupid. 
If their fancy is centered on an object, they long to 
make her a bride, to see her cheerful and happy ; 
and if not, their eyes will roam around to find a fair 
one worthy of the affections they have to bestow. 
Yes, at such times, there is rapture in the thought, 
a joy in the anticipation of that day, when the sun 
will shine sweetly upon their happiness; when 
their destiny shall be linked together, he to protect 
and cherish, she to love and to soothe. Thus one 
wedding creates another. May they be frequent. 

ae Sel 

VANITY INSCRIBED ON ALL THINGS. 

Time, like a long flowirg stream, makes haste 
into eternity and is forever lost and swallowed 
up there; and, while it is hastening to its peri- 
od, it sweeps away all things with it which are 
not immortal. There is a limit appointed by 
Providence to the duration of all the pleasant 
and desirable scenes of life, to all the works of 
the hands of men, with all the glories and ex- 
cellencies of anima! nature, and all that is made 





of flesh and blood. Let us not doat upon any 
thing here below, for heaven hath inscribed 
vanity upon it. The moment is hastening when 
the decree of heaven shall be uttered, and Pro- 
vidence shall pronounce upon every glory of the 
earth, “ Its time shall be no longer.” 

THE MANIAC. 

In the year 1793, an unknown maniac, whose 
dress and figure bore the vestiges of a once bet- 
ter lot, wandered to Ballycastle, a beautiful vil- 
lage on the shore of the county of Antrim, Ire- 
land. He was sullen, melancholy, and incom- 
municative: his days and nights were spent a- 
mong the lofty rocks in the neighbourhood of 
the bay ; and his food was the shell-fish or sea- 
weed that was washed in by the tide. A life of 
such hardship and privation would soon have 
terminated the career of one endued with unim- 
paired reason ; but insanity hardens the consti- 
tution by depriving it of a sense of its affliction, 
and by diverting the mind from real, to imagina- 
ry objects. At certain periods of the month his 
sullenness was changed to frenzy, he would 
then ‘groan and shriek as if suffering from ex- 
cessive anguish, and although the neighbouring 
peasantry were frequently disturbed by his 
nightly moanings, yet as he never attempted 
any act of violence, they suffered him unrestrain- 
ed to indulge his misery. For several weeks he 
continued thus alternately melancholy or outra- 
geous, until one night, in the latter end of July, 
when the neighhouring cottagers were awaken- 
ed by the loudness and horror of his shrieks.— 
For a while they continued violent, then grew 
fainter, and at length sunk in total silence — 
Farly the following morning a fisherman arose 
to examine the kelp-kiln, which he had lit the 
night before, when the shocking spectacle of 
the half consumed maniac met his sight. The 
wretched sufferer, while wandering on the pro- 
jecting ledge of a steep cliff, had missed his 
footing, tumbled down the precipice, and rolled 
into the blazing kiln, which burned at the base 
of the rock! His mutilated remains were en- 
veloped in a piece of sail-cloth, and buried in a 
little green recess at the foot of the precipice 
from which he fell. The verdure of this spot is 
rendered more lively, by being contrasted with 
the gray tints of the surrounding rocks: it is a- 
dorned with seapink and other marine flowers, 
and on no partof the romantic shores of Antrim, 
does the traveller of taste feel emotions more 
varied, or sensations more interesting, than on 
the spot where heaves 

THE MANIAC’S GRAVE, 


Where Ratlin’s fierce contending tides, 
In storms and calms incessant roar, 
And rudely lash the moss-grown sides 
Of Ballycastle’s rock-bound shore. 
Where western winds for age prevail 
And chide the weary wanderer’s stay 
Who crowd the heaven aspiring sail, 
And swiftly fly the dangerous bay.* 
Where the dark mine of old so fam’d,+ 
Now echoes to the tempest’s moan— 





By song of poets never nam’d, 
Unmark’d by any sculptur’d stone. 
*Tis there beneath the rock’s bold brow, 
And lash’d by every foaming wave, 
The child of sorrow’s eyes may view, 

The poor deserted madman’s grave.— 
The sea-pink droops its feeble head, 

The lonely night-hawk screaming flies 
Above the spot where low and dead, 

The maniac’s form for ever lies, 
No plated mockery held his frame, 

No train of friends wept o’er his bier ; 
No child sobb’d loud a father’s name, 

Or kiss’d a speechless mother’s tear. 
Long, long beside the dangerous shore 

Beneath the wint’ry blast he stray’d, 
And mingled with the ocean’s roar 

The dreadful cries he nightly made. 
His fect by every rough rock torn, 

Through snares of death he urg’d his way ; 
With him despair rose every morn, 

And clos’d each sad and cheerless day, 
Yet dark oblivion’s gloomy veil, 

O’er all his senses was not fung— 
The midnight wanderer heard the tale, 

Of deep distress flow from his tongue. 
Remembrance rack’d his tortur’d brain— 

Where hope had fled, a dreadful guest, 
And incoherence mark’d the strain, 

Which sighs convey’d from misery’s breast. 
Dire was the night, when his last cry 

Piere’d sad and oft the troubled air : 
The sun rose o’er the Fairhead high 

But shone upon no maniac there. 
The storm may raise the troubled sea, 

The wild winds o’er the mountain rave ; 
The maniac’s soul from pain is free— 

He sleeps in yonder nameless grave. 
Oh God of heaven! on me look down ; 

Though dark distress be ever mine, 
Let reason still maintain her throne, 

And I will bear, and not repine. 
With reason all my steps to guide 

My soul shall shine supremely brave, 
When mercy shuns the vault of pride, 


And peace wide opens misery’s grave. M. B. 





*Ballycastle bay is formed by the promontories 
of Fairhead and Bengore ; it is very unsafe from 
the prevalence of westerly winds. 

tA mine was discovered near the Pairhead, which 
had been worked some hundred years since. 
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FASHIONABLE SLANDER. 

“ Happening to be present the other evening 
a‘ a social circle, | met one of those beautiful 
accomplished females who seem born to be the 
delight and admiration of their friends and ac 
quaintance. Her conversation was chaste, 
sprightly, full of wit and good humour, indica- 
ting a heart sensitive in the extreme, and total 
ly void of pride and affectation. J was delight- 
ed with her society, and congratulated myself 
on having made an acquaintance which promis- 
ed me many hours of social pleasure and in- 
struction; the more so, because I learnt froin 
an intimate friend of hers, present, that she was 
really what she appeared to be, truly an orne 
ment to her sex, a fond, affectionate wife,a kind 
and tender mother, discharging all the duties 
of life as became a woman and a christian, 

Among the party present was a number of la- 
dies who appeared very assiduous in their cour 
tesies to her. Meeting those ladies a few days 
after, in the course of conversation I mentioned 
the lady with whom I had been so well pleased 
in the party. ‘ Lord, (says ome) she is no bet 
ter than she should be.’ Humph, (says another) 
if some folks knew as much about some folks as 
I do, I guess people would not be so fond of 
running after her company. ‘Bless me, (says 
the third,) the creature cannot live without flat 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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tery, itis the very food she feeds on; withdraw 
it and she is in the dumps in a moment. Dear 
me, sir, have you not heard what terrible sto- 
ries have been told about her? Why, I thought 
every body in the town knew it; to be sure I 
do not believe there is one word of truth in 
them ; but then one does not like to be seen 
with one who has had such falsehoods circula- 
ted about them—* Thus they ran on for some 
time, when I stopped them with “ Pray ladies, 
do you know of one single instance of miscon- 
duct that this lady has been guilty of 2” All an- 
swer'd no. Do you believe (I ask you in the 
sincerity of your hearts) that she was ever guil- 
ty of any unusual acts of impropriety ?” All— 
w-h-y, no. “ No—very well—ti saw the other 
evening, ladies, that you were all very complais- 
ant and courteous towards her, appearing de- 
lighted when you caught her ear.” “Yes you 
know, sir, she  boehs the best of company, and 
her society is much sought after; besides, we 
do not like to offend one who has the power to 
do us so much harm.” “ Well why then do you 
slander her?” “Slander, sir, pray do not mis- 
conceive us; we would not slander her for the 
world. O, sir, we never allow ourselves to slan- 
der any one. Of all people in this world, we 
think a slanderer the most detestable. Really, 
sir, we think hera very cleverlady ; but then,” — 
** But then—stop ladies—good morning.” 


POETRY. 


ODE TO IMAGINATION. 
Say, what art thou, whose vivid eye, 
Darting the vault of heav’n along, 
Proclaims thee daughte? of the sky, 
Parent of Poesy and of song? 
Of thee the ancient poets told, 
That grac’d the happier age of gold, 
Ere art had stung the unpractis’d lyre, — 
Ere the soft voice of music stole 
In melting’sweetness on the soul, 
And ’woke celestial fire. 














But still to us thou art unknown, 
Spite of the poet’s well-sung lay ; 
Who can ascend thy fairy throne ? 
Or trace thy devious, hermit way ? 
A sylvan nymph thou oft dost rove 
The dark-brown wood, the twilight grove, 
Or, musing, ’neath some aged tower 
Thou dost behold, in pause divine, 
Nhe heavenly constellations shine, 
And mark eternal power. 


Visions of high, ethereal bliss, 
And madding inspiration’s glow, 
Scenes of romantic happiness, 
Vhat never linger’d here below ; 
And that pure ecstacy that finds 
No kindred thrill in earth-born minds, 
Attend thee to the poet’s bower, 
Where on his couch of rushes laid, 
He oft invokes thy secret aid, 
And owns thy genial power. 


A pensive lover thou art seen 

Lone, lingering through some desert shade, 
Unmindful of the smiling green, 

And all the magic of the mead. 
Nature for thee no more hath charms, 
Consign’d to passion’s dread alarms, 

The offspring of unwise desire ; 
The frantic glance, the absent thought, 
‘The wistful look from passion caught, 

Betray thy hidden fire. 


Escap’d from Love’s tyrannic sway, 
With eagle glance I view thee rise, 
Explore the empire of the day, 
nd glaim thy own, thy natal skies. 





With ardent flight thou dost intrude 
On old Creation’s solitude, 
Where space extends her boundless line ; 
Where other suns give life and light, 
And other stars illume the night, 
And other planets shine. 


Ofc dost thou stray where‘ocean’s roar, 
And all the horrors of the main 
Tempestuous fulmined round the shore 
Where first the Trojan chief felt pain. 
More wild thy looks than his who braves 
The savage strife of winds and waves, 
While heaven is wrapt in awful gloom, 
Save where the rapid lightning beam 
Darting its fearful, sudden gleam 
The scene of death illume. 


Lured by Ambition’s erring pride, 

The aspiring youth thou dost invite 
To regal favours yet untried, 

And fancied treasures of delight : 
Hope leads the way, and spreads her sail, 
Secure while Fortune swells the gale, 

And joins to scenes of future power ; 
Yet every bliss to hope allied, 

And every tribute paid to pride, 

Must dwindle in an hour! 


The terror of sublime affright, 

The sympathetic pang is thine ; 
Oh! nurse of pain and fond delight, 
Be all thy mixed emotions mine ! 

Yet fur from ocean’s desert waste, 
‘To scenes more tranquil let us haste, 

Where silence and the shades prevail ; 
Where science waits us to bestow 
More luxury than wealth can know, 

Or language can reveal. 

Remote from courts and regal sway, 

With thee, fair goddess, let me dwell ; 
With thee enjoy the pensive lay, 

And court the humble, rustic cell, 
Where pure content my soul may bless 
With secret, silent happiness, 

That mental feast to courts unknown ; 
There shall my yielding bosom find 
Those kindling raptures of the mind 

That linger round thy throne. 


FROM THE ROCKINGHAM GAZETTE. 
ON SEEING A DECEASED INFANT. 


And this is death ! how cold and stil], 
And yet how lovely it appears! 

Too cold to let the gazer'smile, 

But far too beautiful for tears. 

The sparkling eye no more is bright, 
The cheek hath lost its rose-like red, 
And yet it is with strange delight 

I stand and gaze upon the dead. 


But when I see the fair wide brow 

Half shaded by the silken hair, 

That never looked so fair as now 

When life and health were laughing there ; 
1 wonder not that grief should swell 

So wildly upward in the breast, 

And that strong passion once rebel 

‘That need not, cannot be supprest. 


I wonder not that parents’ eyes 

In gazing tbus grow cold and dim, 

That burning tears and aching sighs 

Are blended with the funeral bymn ; 
The spirit hath an early part 

That sweeps when earthly pleasure flies, 
And heaven would scorn the frozen heart 
That melts not when the infant dies. 


And yet why mourn ? that deep repose 
Shall never more be broke by pain ; 
Those lips no more in sighs unclose, 
Those eyes shall never weep again. 
For think not tbat the blushing flower 
Shall wither in the church-yard sod, 





*Twas made to gild an angel’s bower 
Within the paradise of God. 


Once more I gaze—and swift and far 
The clouds of death and sorrow fly ; 

I see thee like a new-born star 

Move up thy pathway in the sky ; =» 
The star hath rays serene and bright 

But cold and pale compared with thine ; 

For thy orb shines with heavenly light, 

With beams unfailing and divine. 


Then let the burthened heart be free, 
The tears of sorrow all be shed, 

And parents calmly bend to see 

The mournful beauty of the dead : 
Thrice happy—that their infant bears 
To heaven no darkening stains of sin ; 
And only breathe life’s morning airs 
Before its evening storms begin. 


Farewell! I shall not soon forget ! 
Although thy beart hath ceased to beat, 

My memory warmly treasures yet 

Thy features calm and mildly sweet. 

But no, that look is not the last, 

We yet may meet where seraphs dwell, 
Where love no more deplores the past, 

Nor breathes that withering word—farewell. 


EVENING PRAYER AT A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Hush ! ’tis a holy hour !—the quiet room 
Seems like atemple, while yon soft lamp sheds 
A faint and starry radiauce through the gloom, 
And =~ sweet stillness down on bright young 
heads, 
With all their clustering locks, untouch’d by care, 
And bow’d—as flowers are bow’d with night, in 
prayer. 


Gaze on, ’tis lovely ! childhood’s lip and cheek, 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ! 
Gaze, yet what see’st thou in those fair and meck, 

And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ! 
—Thou see’st what grief must nurture for the sky, 
What death must fashion for eternity ! 


O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Lightly when those pure orisons are done, 
As birds with slumber’s honey-dew oppress’d, 
Mid’st the dim folded leaves, at set of sun ; 

Lift up your hearts! tho’ yet no sorrow lies 
Dark in the summer-heav’n of those clear eyes. 


Tho’ fresh within your breast th’ untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody where’er ye tread, 

And o’er your sleep bright shadows from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread ; 

Yet in those flute-like voices, mingled low, 

Is woman’s tenderness—how soon her wo! 


Her lot is on you !—silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through suffering’s 
hour, : 
And sunless riches, from affections deep, 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted shower ! 
To make them idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship—therefore pray ! 


Her lot is on you !—to be found untir’d 

Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspir’d, 

And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain_ 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay, 
And, oh! to love through all things—therefore pray! 


And take the thought of this calm, vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light, 
On thro’ the dark days fading from their prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight! 
Earth will forsake—Oh happy to have given 
Th’ unbroken heart’s first fragrance unto heaves + 
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